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THE CENTER OF SCIENCE. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N., W. C., July 20, 1864. 
CHOOL teachers sometimes teach geogra- 
phy by setting their scholars to study 
the localities immediately around them, com- 
mencing at their own door. They work out 
from home as acenter. They go from farm 
to farm, from town to town, from state to 
state, from nation to nation; and so learn the 
geography of the world, starting from home. 
I think that is the best way to learn all 
sciences. Startfromhome. Begin with what 
you know in your own experience as a center. 
Now I know there is a God, who is a re- 
warder of them that diligently seek him. 
That I know in my own heart—at home. I 
know that more surely than I know the earth 
is round, or that the Copernican system is 
correct. Sure as I am of those facts, I am 
still more sure that there is a God, and that 
he rewards those who diligently seek him. 
That is a truth that is close tomy heart. I call 
it a scientific truth—the first and best of all 
scientific truths. I shall start from that cen- 
ter, and work out from it into the domain of 
science as fast as I can. 


That central truth of science may be express- 
ed in another way. It means the existence 
of a God and special Providence. These are 
the two great items of faith. That God isa 
rewarder of them that diligently seek him, 
means special Providence. It means miracu- 
lous power. It means that God treats those 
who seek him, differently from those who do 
not. These two items put together, constitute 
the sum and substance of theology, and to me 
are the center of all science. I am not 
obliged to wait until I can prove these two 
facts to somebody else; they are the center 
of all science to me, whether I can demon- 
strate them to any one else or not. 

After having seen and known the ways of 
God long enough to be sure that he is a re- 
warder of those who diligently seek him, are 
we obliged to wait before we accept this dis- 
covery as scientific truth, till we can prove it 
to geologists for instance? Science is what we 
know, and there are many ways to knowledge. 
We discover some existences by the senses, 
by seeing, hearing, smelling, feeling; and we 
get at others by testimony, and others still by 
reasoning. Last of all there is such @ thing as 


heart-perception. I can see and feel and hear 
God and his kingdom in my heart. That is 
a matter of science to me just as much as any 
thing which is discoverable with the microscope 
or telescope. If other people say they have 
not seen nor heard nor felt God, and do not 
know there is such a being, I say to them, I am 
certain of it, and your ignorance don’t hinder 
me from seeing and knowingit. I shall take 
what I know as a part of science, and this 
fact I regard as the post in the middle of all 
science. The scientific world, without the 
power of heart-discovery, must be very circum- 
scribed in its domain of research—quite as lim- 
ited as though it had no telescope. 


Special Providence is a fact, which we have 
just as much right to put forward, as people 
have to report experiments in chemistry or 
philosophy. If you should see a man fire a 
gun in a certain direction twenty times, and 
afterwards find a target in that direction, 
pierced with twenty bullets within a few inches 
of the center, you would conclude that there 
was some intelligence and design in the mat- 
ter; you would know the hits could not have 
come by chance; you would say it was the 
special providence of the marksman. I can 
report a series of facts in my experience as 
completely demonstrative of intelligence and 
intention, and proving the special Providence 
of God as certainly as that. People who 
have had no such experience may say every- 
thing is managed by law or by chance; but 
we know that God manages the universe with 
reference to rewarding those who diligently 
seek him. That is the law by which he 
works—the law of special Providence for them 
that love him. 


SCRAPS AND TALKS, 


FROM THE OLD TRUNK IN THE GARRET. 





[Amongst other matter in the “Family Regis- 
ter” of a somewhat esoteric character, we find the 
report of a long discussion entitled, “ The Conjugal 
Relation.” Its date is 1849, about a year after the 
gathering of the Association, and it is chiefly a talk 
by J. H. N., drawn out on occasion of a criticism 
of certain pairs, whose married life, as disclosed by 
our new circumstances (and as affected by them for 
the time being, no doubt), appears not to have 
been harmonious. We venture to make extracts 
from this report for this column, as containing a 
revelation of some of the work the Community 
went about when they first came together, and con- 
taining philosophy which though specially adapted 
to Association, has an application outside—more, 
we know, by far, than will generally be admitted. 
The spirit of claiming, the spirit of jealousy, of re- 
pugnance, and of contrariness, which are covered 





and veiled elsewhere, were brought into public 
gaze here, and in the light of such discussions as 





the following they disappeared. We will give the 
report a new heading.] 
Preparation for Communism. 

Marriage or special companionship is a cru- 
cible of character. It is a test indicating the 
degree of civilization which the parties can 
fairly claim. If a couple have come together 
by marriage in special companionship and can- 
not live harmoniously—if the nearness of their 
approach detects faults and makes them lose 
respect for each other, the fact must be accept- 
ed as an indication of real character ; and it must 
be assumed that all the love and harmony and 
beautiful manners there may be between them 
and those with whom they are not in special 
companionship, are superficial, and would prove 
asham subjected to that test. If by marriage 
intimacy the charm of love has been dissolved, 
and the feelings which they had in courtship have 
proved an illusion, they would have the same 
experience with persons they may be courting 
now, should circumstances bring them too near. 
Ifa man is not a harmonious companion in the 
matrimonial relation, no matter how pleasant 
and sugary and gallant he may be toward other 
women, his love is romantic. He might go the 
whole round, and just as soon as the relation 
became intimate enough to detect his real char- 
acter, he would prove an inharmonious compan- 
ion with every one. There may be such a thing 
of course asa righteous quarrel on one side ;° 
but such a quarrel will advance to settlement, 
and result in closer union between the parties ; 
or it will terminate in utter separation and the 
reprobation of one of them. 

The condition of things between the married 
pairs is then a true index of the civilization of 
the Association. The actual amount of harmony 
here is indicated by that existing between those 
nearest and most familiarly disclosed to each 
other, in the special companionship of marriage. 
All love there is going that will not stand the 
test of that crucible, is a sham. If by any 
fault of your own there isa state of discord 
between you and your wife, you are not capa- 
ble of loving any other woman better than her ; 
you are mistaken if you suppose you could live 
any more happily with some one else. There 
is but one love—the love of God—the love that 
suffereth long and is kind, that thinketh no evil, 
is not easily provoked, is forgetting and forgiv- 
ing, willing to spend and to be spent for its 
object, though it gets only ingratitude in return. 
All other love is poetical ; and if a man has not 
this love toward his wife, he can have it for no 
other woman. Take a pair together, and they 
render no more real substantial love to the Asso- 
ciation than is going between themselves. 

I begin to like marriage in this view, as a test of 
civilization. If our character is really divine—a 
development of God’s Spirit—those who know 
us best will love us most. We have been ac- 
customed to speak of unfavorable influences gen- 
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erated by the marriage connection, but I am con- 
vinced that marriage does not create the evils we 
find; it only detects them; and I thank God| 
for giving us such a crucible. 


It is a cowardly way to back out of difficult 
circumstances, and ask God to ynake us better 
by change of condition. You say it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to do right and act out love under 
the unfavorable influences of marriage intimacy. 
This is the very fact that would rouse my 
ambition. If there is a spot that it is difficult 
to behave right in, I want to be put there. 
There is a way to behave right, to secure respect 
and lay the foundation of harmony and spiritual 
music, in the unfavorable condition of marriage 
intimacy. Let us quit the cowardly shrinking 
from this test, and not be contented with 
anything short of thoroughly fulfilling the 
righteousness of God in the prison of marriage. 
God will not let us out of special relationships 
into more liberty, until we have taken a 
thorough discipline and learned to behave well 
there. You attribute your conjugal difficulties 
to the fact that familiarity breeds contempt, 
and that the close relationship compelled by 
marriage leads to chafing—in short, to the influ- 
ence of circumstances rather than spiritual 
causes. But.let us treat this thing as we treat 
disease. Welive in a bad world for our bodies ; 
cold and heat, storms and pestilence are around 
us; but we count that the real source of bodily 
disease is spiritual; and we quit external doc- 
toring and seek cure by increase of life. So 
let us conclude that the real cause of difficulties 
between pairs is not in the marriage relation, 
but in the infirmities of the partners. They 
do not want new circumstances—separation— 
but the establishment of their hearts in that 
love which Christ and Paul had to the church. 
The true order of change is, to cure evil at the 
center by insisting upon carrying love and the 
righteousness of love into present circhm- 
stances, and then let love thus commenced at the 
center, arrange circumstances. Let circumstan- 
ces come as the result of love. I advise all 
persons who are parties to matrimonial discord, 
to look the matter in the face candidly and care- 
fully, see if the fault be not in them, and make 
up their minds without reference to the conduct 
of others, that the discord shall not exist by 
their fault. They should quit assertion of claims, 
renounce all unreasonable repugnances, and 
carry out the principles of that love which asks 
for no return. Let all make up their minds 
that they are no more capable of harmony and 
love with any body else than with their partners, 
and that all love going in other directions would 
fail under the same circumstances, and is there- 
fore a sham. We may talk about “matched 
natures” and “social affinities ;” but whatever 
these. may amount to, it is certain that discord 
and repugnances are entirely foreign to the 
commonwealth of Christ. i ° 


I put the relation of special companionship 
into the same category as Association. It is 
true of special companionship, as of Association, 
that it detects selfishness. “We rejoice in the 
glorious results of Association int detecting 
character and setting us upon improvement. 
Special companionship fulfills the same office, 
and it may be made the means of improvement 
ina more intense way. The spirit which would 





let us down into disgust and contempt in this 


relation, would lead us to the same result in 
complex marriage. If we give it up and say 
we cannot learn to respect each other, and treat 
each other courteously and beautifully in the 
relation of special companionship, then we can 
not on the great scale of Association. 

(Zo be continued.) 


THE LABOR QUESTION. 


HE labor question is one which is much 

thought of, and much discussed. Books 

are written about it, schemes of reform are 

concocted, and conventions are called. Never- 

theless the radical mischief remains. Those 

who work the hardest at the least attractive 
business receive the poorest reward. 

Among the manifold discussions, those who 
are regarded as the highest authorities, are 
cited and quoted for the purpose of throwing 
light on the question; but it appears to me that 
the highest authority of all has generally been 
sadly overlooked, and that is the words of Christ 
as reported by Matthew: “Come unto me all 
ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest. Take my yoke upon you, 
and learn of me; for I am meek and lowly in 
heart; and ye shall find rest to your souls. 
For my yoke is easy and my burden is light.” 

If any one is disposed to say that Christ meant 
merely spiritual labor, and that he had no refer- 
ence to manual labor,I reply that the word 
labor is wholly unqualified, and in the sense in 
which he employed it, it means hard, wearing 
work of all kinds, spiritual, intellectual and 
physical; and therefore this declaration must 
contain the solution of the question under dis- 
cussion. 

If any one asks how we can “ come unto him,” 
I answer, “ He that cometh to God must believe 
that He is, and that He is a rewarder of them 
that diligently seek him.” Do you believe 
that God is, and that He will reward your 
search ? 

Objector.—W ell, but suppose I were to set 
out upon a search, where shall I begin to look ? 

Answer.—Look in your own heart. “Know 
ye not that Christ is in you, except ye be rep- 
robates ?” 

Objector.—W ell, but suppose that I were real- 
ly to believe—to feel and acknowledge that 
Christ is in me, and has saved me from sin, as 
you do, how is all that going to affect this 
great labor question that is troubling the world? 
How is my daily burden to become lighter? 


Answer.—There are only two ways that I 
know of by which a burden can be lightened. 
One is by an increase of the strength and skill] 
of the bearer, and the other is by getting others to 
take or share the burden. Have you not faith 
to believe that an almighty Savior in your 
heart would be kind enough to increase your 
strength and so make your burden light? But 
that is not the only way that your.burden would 
be made light. It is his special business to unite 
the hearts of all those who believe on him and 
make them one. So all that were of the same 
faith with yourself would be ready to share 
your burden. Depend upon it, you and all the 
rest of the world may try every other means 
under heaven to get rid of your wearing labor 
and heavy burdens, but will never succeed 
until you come to Christ and accept his con- 
ditions. . H. J. 8 





SMITH’S STORY. 


Vv. 
OON after father bought the twelve-acre lot, the 

J subject of extending the Chicago and Rock 
Island railroad to Iowa City began to be agitated ; 
and finally it was decided that it should be built. 
The road was laid out, and the site for the depot 
fixed upon within twenty rods of our little farm. 
Mother quickly foresaw that so soon as the road was 
completed, a village would spring up about the depot, 
which would harbor a class of persons with whom 
she did not wish her children to associate. So father 
decided to look about for a suitable piece of land at 
a greater distance from the city. 

It happened that one of the most valuable hun- 
dred-acre lots in all that region of country had been 
bought by a wealthy man when government first 
threw the land into market. This man foresaw that 
in time this piece of land would become valuable, 
and so had refused all offers of purchase. When 
the California gold-fever excitement of 1850 broke 
out, he was seized with it and went to California, 
where he shortly died. His wife, anxious to have 
all his property converted into money, so that she 
could remove East to her friends, had this piece of 
land, together with other property, put into the mar- 
ket at rather a low price, as money at that time was 
scarce. Fortunately for father, this event occurred 
about the time he had decided to make another pur- 
chase. He at once determined to buy those hundred 
acres, and did so, paying eight dollars per acre. 
This purchase consisted of twenty acres of level 
prairie land, and eighty ucres which formed a sort 
of mound—the land gradually rising from all sides, 
leaving on the summit a magnificent building spot 
of about an acre, sloping just enough to drain the 
surface. There was no place in that region which 
afforded so extensive a view of the surrounding 
country as this summit. On the north the vision was 
bounded by woods about a mile and a half distant; 
on the east by a range of prairie hills seven miles 
away; the intervening space being nearly level, and 
dotted here and there with a farm-house. On the 
south the country gradually sloped away till it 
seemingly met the horizon. The Iowa river runs 
in this direction, and its banks are fringed with 
trees, which, in summer, produce a pleasing effect. 
Sixteen miles south of Iowa City, and five miles 
from any other tree, stands a huge elm, called the 
“Jone tree of the prairie.” When the atmosphere is 
clear this tree can be seen with the naked eye from 
this peculiar rise of ground. The high bluffs of 
the west bank of the lowa river intercept the view 
at a distance of some two or three miles; while 
between, and below (nearly or quite two hundred 
feet) flows the river, a little more than a mile distant. 
At the north-west is a fine view of the present 
State University, together with a portion of Iowa 
City; the center of which, is two miles distant. 


We all felt highly elated on procuring this delight- 
ful site, and we christened it “Mount Prospect.” 
I was delighted at this purchase, for I at once saw 
visions of abundance of teaming to be done, in 
which I should figure as driver, a position of which 
I never tired. A house and barn were to be built, 
and a fence was to be put up around the whole 
farm, with the exception of eighty rods across the 
south end. It was decided to experiment some in 
fencing. Part was to be worm rail fence; part 
straight rail; part post and board; part a kind of 
post and wire; and part was to be made by driving 
rough split white-oak stakes, two or three inches in 
diameter, and five and one-half feet long, into. the 
ground about three inches apart. The ends were 
sharpened, a line stretched at the height of four or 
five and one-half feet above the ground, when a man, 
armed with a suitable beetle or sledge mounted a 
bench, and drove them into the ground while a boy 
held them in position. On the top of this fence of 
stakes was nailed a strip of white oak, two inches 
wide, and a half or three quarters of an inch thick, 
a nail being driven into each stake. This fence was 
the least expensive of any we tried; and at the same 
time the least durable. In a very few years the 
stakes would decay and fall away. The timber for 


fencing was cut on a forty-acre wood-lot, which 
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father had previously purchased several miles north- 
west of the city; and I had the sport of drawing it. 
The wood-lot was on the west bank of the Iowa 
river, and at such a point as made it necessary to 
get the timber we wished to use during the year, 
from it during the winter, whilst the river was 
bridged with ice. Not only our building timber, but 
all our fire-wood was drawn from this piece of wood ; 
so that our motto was, “Draw -wood while the ice 
lasts.” As soon as the ice-bridge was strong enough 
to hold a team, the work would commence, and last 
till the spring sun had made the ice unsafe; though 
some one would be sure to keep venturing till he 
had broken through and perhaps lost a team; but I 
never heard of any person being drowned. 

Two winters my team was the first to cross, and 
I learned to consider new ice safe for a double 
team if it were two inches thick; although if it 
were no thicker I usually drove pretty fast. I was 
but fourteen years old; when I commenced this busi- 
ness, and for several winters I was out with my 
team all day, six days in the week all winter. 

This bridge of ice was quite extensively used by 
persons owning wood-lots up the river. They would 
drag several sleds loaded with timber upon the ice, 
hitch one behind the other, and in this way one span 
of horses could draw an immense load along the 
smooth ice. On reaching that point on the river 
nearest their homes, they would draw the wood out 
upon the banks in small loads and pile it up. I 
frequently would only draw my wood or rails across 
the river, and then empty and go back for another 
load; and so on till night, when I would take the 
last one home. In this way a large quantity could 
be shipped across the river while it was bridged, 
which could be drawn home in the spring. 

I look back upon that time, as one in which I took 
much solid comfort. The only drawback was the early 
rising. This I was constitutionally opposed to. At 
ten minutes before five A. M. father’s voice would 
wake me out of a sound sleep with, 

“Edson! (a little louder) Edson! it is time to get 
up!” and there was no other alternative but to put 
myself inside of my coat, vest, pants, boots, and 
stockings, and start for the barn. A few minutes in 
the cool morning air would soon dispel all sleepiness 
and I would cheerfully attend to the business of feed- 
ing, cleaning and harnessing my horses. By the time 
this was done mother would have breakfast ready, 
and I would sit down with a splendid appetite. 
Breakfast ended, I would bundle up, hitch my team 
to the wagon or sleigh, as the case might be, and 
with a flourish of the whip away-I would go, per- 
fectly happy. When my feet got cold I would jump 
off and run. 

Before attempting to erect any buildings on the 
place, it seemed imperative that a well should be 
dug; for there was no water on it, and no stream 
nearer than the river, a mile distant. In fact, 
this want of water seemed to be the greatest objec- 
tion to the place. It was generally thought that 
owing to its great elevation above the surrounding 
country, a well to furnish the necessary supply of 
water would have to be very deep; and a fact going 
to confirm this belief was, that a neighbor fifty feet 
below us, had to dig sixty feet before getting water. 
Some one in conversation with father about the mat- 
ter, suggested that it would be well to have Mr. H. 
come and examine the ground. Mr. H. was what is 
popularly known as a “ water-witch;” that is, with 
a “divining rod,” consisting of a hazel prong, he 
claimed that he could discover the internal water- 
courses of the earth, and state their depth below the 
surface. Father had but little if any confidence 
in such a proceeding, still he thought there would be 
no harm in trying the experiment; and being quite 
well acquainted with Mr. H., he invited him to ride 
out and examine the place. He did so, and after a 
careful examination predicted that should we dig at 
a certain spot, we should find a good supply of 
water at a depth of eighteen feet ; and immediately 
below it, at a depth of thirty-two feet from the sur- 
face, we should find another good vein of water, 
This seemed rather incredible, when fifty feet below 
it could not be found short of sixty feet. More 
singular still, the spot chosen, was in close proximity 





to the south side of thej;house, just where we want- 
ed it; for the kitchen was to be on that side, and 
also the barns were to be built on that side of the 
slope. So of course we determined to make trial, 
and on digging we were astonished to strike a good 
vein of water at eighteen feet below the surface; but 
fearing that would not yield a sufficient supply for 
both house and barn purposes, we went down to a 
depth of thirty-two feet. Here again we struck a 
‘vein, just as had been foretold. The well was walled 
up, and immediately filled with water to within 
eighteen feet of the surface; and it has always fur- 
nished a bountiful supply of pure water. 

In a year or two had an experience in connec- 
tion with the well, which was, to say the least, un- 
comfortable ; in fact it was similar to that described 
by Mr. Thacker, when in his boyhood days he was 
obliged to turn the grindstone. The water was 
drawn from -the well at that time with an endless- 
chain pump; and every day I was obliged to turn 
the crank till I had lifted up a sufficient quantity to 
satisfy the cravings of twenty head of cattle, and 
six horses. And O, what creatures to stow away 
water werethosecows! They appeared to delight in 
seeing me turn that handle, and they would stand 
and suck up huge draughts of water till their sides 
seemed ready to burst with fullness. But although 
they could exhaust my stock of patience, they could 
not exhaust the supply c’ water in the well. 

After the well was finished, a cellar for the house 
was dug, and I of course was teamster for drawing 
the stone, the lime, and the sand. 


One morning in August I went to the barn to feed 
and harness my horses, and when near it I discov- 
ered a large dog sitting on his haunches, under a 
wagon which was under a shed adjoining the horse- 
stable. The dog looked sick, and was frothing at 
the mouth. 1 had heard it reported the day pre- 
vious that there was a mad dog in the vicinity, and 
as quick as I saw this fellow, I concluded he was the 
one mentioned. I hurried back to the house and 
seized my gun, which I knew contained a charge of 
large shot. Approaching within about twenty paces 
ot the dog, I dropped upon one knee, took a quick 
aim at his breast, and fired. I afterward found that 
the whole charge entered his breast, tearing a hole 
large enough to thrust my fist into; but it was too 
high to reach the heart ; and the infuriated monster, 
with staring eyes, frothing mouth and bloody breast, 
came at me with a howl of rage. I did not. attempt 
torun; but quickly clubbing my gun, as he sprang at 
me, I struck him a tremendous blow on the head, 
which broke my gun-stock square off. The dog then 
seemed satisfied in that quarter, and ran for the 
road. I ran after him, seizing an ax at the wood- 
pile, and dropping my broken gun. I came up with 
him at the fence, which he was vainly attempting to 
get over, owing to loss of blood.. A blow on the 
head with the ax, quickly put him out of misery. 


THE UPPER SITTING-ROOM. 
It. 

HERE is no room on our domain where one 
becomes so truly unconventional, as in our 
upper sitting-room. Itis true that it “almost em- 
bodies our ideal of home.” Every family interest 
concentrates here. But it is not our intention to 
glorify a room! we only wish to depict to our readers 

the home feeling, which is always found here. 

And now for something about the twenty surround- 
ing dormitories. There are eleven apartments on 
the north, cight on the west, and two on the east side 
of the house. Bear in mind that the rooms are in two 
tiers, one on the sitting-room floor, and the other on 
the corridor. The outlook from the north bedrooms 
is in summer exceedingly pleasant; commanding 
a view of the lawn extending northward, the orchard 
beyond, a portion of the meandering stream, known 
as Oneida Creek, and in the distance our Willow- 
Place factory and adjoining buildings. The western 
bedrooms overlook a fine rising landscape, taking 
in our pear-orchards, our vineyards, our berry-fields ; 
and soon the course of the Midland Railroad as it 
cuts through our farm, will be seen for half a mile 
or more; while the two bedrooms on the east are 





compensated for less attractive outlook, by the glo- 
rious sunrise which they command. 

These rooms are alike in general appearance—the 
principal variation being in size. Each room contains 
a window, each a closet and commode, and all are 
warmed by their communication with the sitting- 
room. The style of arrangement varies as different 
tastes vary. While the occupants of “ No. 26” pre- 
fer ornamenting their room with pictures, shell “ what- 
not” and general display of nicknacks, those of “ No. 
38” are very chaste in their display of pictures, or of 
any ornamentation whatever. But truth to tell, the 
rooms are all snug, and attractive in appearance. 


It is not usual for individuals to make a sitting- 
room of their private dormitories, still it would be per- 
fectly proper and allowable for them to do so if they 
chose. But the popular current is against isolation, 
and for aggregation; and that is why, as soon as the 
morning work is finished, we are sure to meet more 
or less of the inhabitants in the sitting-room; and 
not only those who live in the immediate vicinity, 
but the whole family in the course of the day or 
evening. 

If you should step in during the forenoon, you 
might find a collection of persons variously occupied ; 
some reading and studying, women cutting out work, 
sewing, or knitting; a group of girls relating some new 
notion; occupants of “ No.43” and “ No. 45” read- 
ing; “No. 28,” writing ; and not far from the latter Mr. 
H., who does a deal of copying and indexing for future 
use. Here you may see the author of “ Foot Notes,” 
who has the air of a man wandering “in a train 
of thought.” If you were to ask hiro a*question, 
he would answer you at once, for he is always polite ; 
but you would readily perceivéthat he was thinking of 
something else. In the rocking-chair by the register, 
you will notice “ Mother B.” studying geography. 
She occupies “ No. 25,” but she always sits with the 
company; and although here she daily meets her 
children, grand-children and great grand-children, 
she still keeps up a lively interest for improvement, 
and is an enthusiast in geography. Opposite her you 
will observe Mrs. B., who is as enthusiastically en- 
gaged in knitting mittens. The whole children’s 
department have been gloved and mittened this win- 
ter by her industry. 


If you were at all curious to look into “ No. 28” 
(pleasant room round the corner), you would become |, 
convinced that it is the home of a student; you 
would find the table literally groaning with the 
weight of books—not light, senseless books—but 
books of science—books written for a purpose; and 
they are lying or this table to be read and studied 
for a purpose. 


As you might suppose, it is not unusual for per- 
sons to drop in from other quarters of the building 
after dinner to spend a quiet nooning best suited to 
their feelings. The men perhaps sitting around the 
fireside, tilting and balancing their chairs (what a 
luxury for a man!) while they discuss such topics 
as present themselves: and the women flitting about 
with a word for this one and that, or pausing to lis- 
ten to the conversation, until the one o’clock bell 
summons them to their respective vocations. 


Then there is the twilight hour, when the gather- 
ing darkness harmonizes so well.with serious thought ; 
the books are thrown aside, the sewing is laid on 
the shelf, and the half hotr before supper spent in 
meditation and prayer. But after supper the scene 
changes ; the lamps are lighted, the table is set back, 
and seats brought in from the Hall; for the men 
have returned from their work at Willow-Place, and 
the room is filled to overflowing. Soon the children 
come bounding in, and mingle freely with the crowd, 
until Mr. C. tingles a little bell, and then hush! All 
scamper to their seats, eagerly wondering what will 
te said to them. Like all children they sometimes 
show uneasiness, but as a general thing they pay 
marked attention. One evening after they were all 
quiet, Mrs. 8. took her seat in front of them, and 
began thus: 

“We have talked several evenings about Provi- 
dence, and you children understand what that means ; 
and now we would like to have you learn about 
faith. Have you any idea of faith?” 
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Harley.—It was like what Abraham had, to offer 
up his son. 

Mrs. 8.—He believed God would restore him to 
life, did n’t he? 

Harley —Yes ma’am. 

Mrs. S.—What Providence did we have last night? 

Theodora.—We had good luck to hear Mr. Hutch- 
inson sing. 

Mrs. S.—That was good luck. Did you all enjoy 
the singing ? 

Al,—Yes ma’am, 

Mrs. S—Well God gave us that amusement. 
Then don’t you think he will give us more? 

All.—Yes ma’am. ’ 

Mrs. S—Well, that is faith—to believe God gives us 
good things like amusements, and then to believe that 
he will give us more from time to time when he 
thinks it will do us good—that is faith. Then if he 
will give us amusements to please us, he will also 
give us other things. He will look out for your edu- 
cation and see that you have good schools, and as 
you grow up he will see that you have good employ- 
ment. Well, if you believe all this, that is faith. 
That is what we can do—believe that God will take 
care of us now, and to-morrow and forever. 

H. M. L. 
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. AMERICAN SOCIALISMS. 
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F Hawthorne and Emerson are the wrong men 

to tell the story of Brook Farm, who is the right 
man? Clearly GEorcE Rretey. A man knows more 
about himself, and can tell his own story better, than 
any body else. If Brook Farm is to tell its own 
story, George Ripley must speak, for he «as Brook 
Farm. It was George Ripley that took into his 
heart the inspiration of Dr. Channing, and went to 
work like a hero to make a fact of it; while Emer- 
son stood by and evidently grinned at it. It was 
Ripley that put on his frock and carted manure, and 
set Hawthorne shoveling, and did his best for years 
to keep work going, that the Community might pay 
as well as play. It was no “pic-nic” or “ romantic 
episode” or chance meeting “in a ship’s cabin” to 
him. His whole soul was bent on making a home of 
it. Ifa man’s first-born, in whom his heart is bound 
up, dies at six years old, that does not turn the 
whole affair into a joke. There were others of the 
same spirit, but Ripley was the center of them. 

He ought to give the world, not a romance or a 
lecture, but a sturdy book on Brook Farm. It was 
the achievement of his life, worth more to the world 
than all his criticisms and reviews; more than all 
the lectures of Emergzon; more than all the litera- 
ture that has streamed after it. 

An achievement is not finished till it is reported. 
And this is the very function of literature—to re- 
port achievement, and so finish it. Literature of 
itself, without achievement for the soul of it, is a 
sham—a mere dress on a frame, set up for a tailor’s 
advertisement. And on the other hand achievement 
unreported is a beggar, likely to die for want of 
clothing. 

Ripley ought not to let Brook Farm go begging 
in this shabby way. It was not a failure, to our 
certain knowledge. It need not be a failure for him, 
if he would make an honest report of it. Look at it 
in the light of the new doctrine of correlation and 
persistence of force. Ripley knows that magnifi- 
cent forces were at work in the production of it. 
It was the practical outcome of the Transcendental 
Revival, as that was the outcome of the whole 
Unitarian differentiation. Then consider what vari- 
ety and immensity of forces it concentrated in 
itself, when it became the focus of the great Fourier 
Revival. Does any body believe that such an organ- 
ism was a failure and perished, because it seemed to 
die at six years old? or that the forces which played 
through it, and streamed from it, were scattered and 
lost in the inane? 

For one thing the Oneida Community owes much 





to Brook Farm. This is the reason why we have 
a right to speak of it. We are not aliens. The 
Oneida Community may be said to be the con- 
tinuation of Brook Farm. Look at the dates. Brook 
Farm deceased in October 1847. Oneida Community 
commenced in November 1847. Itis.a simple case of 
transmigration, or in the latest language, persistence 
of force. So we must do the best we can to grope 
out the history of our pre-existent other self. If 
Ripley and his brethren refuse to help us, they must 
not blame us if we make some mistakes. We hope 
they will correct us in a good spirit, as we proceed. 





Brook Farm came very near being a religious Com- 
munity. We have seen that it inherited the spirit 
of Dr. Channing and Transcendentalism. The in- 
spiration in the midst of which it was born, was 
intensely literary, but also really religious. The 
Brook Farmers refer to it as the “ revival,” the “ new- 
ness,” the “ renaissance.” There was evidently an affla- 
tus on the men, and they wrote and acted as they 
were moved. The Dial was the principal organ of 
this afflatus, and contains many articles that are 
edifying to Christians of good digestion. It was 
published quarterly, and the four volumes of it (six- 
teen numbers) extended trom July 1840 to April 1844. 

The first notice we find of Brook Farm is in con- 
nection with an article in the second volume (Oct. 
1841), entitled, ‘A Glimpse of Christ’s Idea of Society” 
—a most devout essay by E. P. Peabody. We quote 
liberally from this article, because it concludes with 
the following important announcement, referring to 
Brook Farm : 


“N.B. A Postscript to this Essay, giving an account 
of a specific attempt to realize its principles, will 
appear in the next number.” 


THE SprrirvuaL IDEAL OF Brook Farm. 
[From the Dial, Oct. 1841.] 

“While we acknowledge the natural growth, the 
good design, and the noble effects of the apostolic 
church, and wish we had it, in place of our own 
more formal ones, we should not do so small justice 
to the divine soul of Jesus of Nazareth, as to admit 
that it was a main purpose of his to found it, or that 
when it was founded it realized his idea of human 
society. Indeed we probably do injustice to the apos- 
tles themselves, in supposing that they considered 
their churches any thing more than initiatory. Their 
language implies, that they looked forward to a time 
when the uttermost parts of the earth should be in- 
herited by their beloved master—and beyond this, 
when even the name, which is still above every 
name, should be lost in the glory of the Father, who 
is to be all in all. 

“Some persons, indeed, refer all this sort of 
language to another world; but thisis gratuitously 
done. Both Jesus and the apostles speak of life as 
the same in both worlds. For themselves individu- 
ally, they could not but speak principally of another 
world ; but a imply no more than that death is an 
accident, which would not prevent, but hasten to 
themselves and others the enjoyment of that divine 
life, which they were laboring to make possible to 
all men, in time as well as in eternity. 

“ Not in the action of the followers of Jesus there- 
fore, are we to seek the Idea of Jesus respectin 
Society ; not even of those followers so generally ad- 
mitted to have been inspired by him to a degree one 
man is never known to have inspired others. Like 
every great soul and more than any other, Jesus re- 
mands us to our own souls, which are to be foreve 
searched with more and more purification of prayer, 
to find the echo, the witness, the inward sanction of 
his great utterances. ln fine, the truth “as it is in 
Jesus” is not to be understood by studying Ecclesi- 
astical History, even in the letters of the immediate 
disciples to their churches, but by following his 
method of Life and Thought. This method was to 


go to God first hand; to live faithful to the simplest |. 


principle of love; and to suffer courageously and 
gently whatsoever transpired in consequence of ut- 
tering what he believed to be the truth. Immediate 
consequences, even though they were so serious as the 
arming of a nation against an individual, and his be- 
ing crucified, he set entirely aside; he did not even 
argue against a consideration of them; he ignored 
them wholly, and trusted to living out without heat, 
but gertially, all principles, with simple earnest- 
ness. * * * * * * 

“ Hitherto two errors have prevailed, either singly or 
in combination ; one has led men to neglect social or- 
ganization wholly, or regard it as indifferent; and to 
treat of an isolated cultivation of the soul, as if it 
could be continuously independent of all extraneous 
influence. A noble truth is at the foundation of 
this error, which has prevailed among the spiritual 
and devout. On the other hand, minds of a more 
objective turn, combined with social feelings and 
sensibility to the temptations of political powe?, have 





been lost in organization, by making it a supreme 
object, and so have overlooked the individual souls, 
in each of which is the depth of eternity. * * 

“ Time, has been deliberately given over to the 
devil, in a sort of understanding, that thus might 
eternity be secured for God; and by means of this 
separation and personification of the finite and infi- 
nite in the soul, an absurdity and lie have been en- 
acted in society, and have entered into the sanctuary 
of man’s Being. 


“But falsehood is finite. The Soul begins to be 
conscious to itself, and to reject this lie from its own 
depths; and the Kingdom of Heaven, as it lay in 
the clear spirit of Jesus of Nazareth, is rising again 
upon vision. Nay, this Kingdom begins to be seen 
not only in religious ecstasy, in moral vision, but in the 
light of common sense, and the human understanc- 
ing. Social science begins to verify the prophecy of 
poetry. The time has come when men ask them- 
selves what Jesus meant when he said, ‘ Inasmuch as 
ye have not done it unto the least of these little orits, 
ye have not done it unto me.’ 


“No sooner is it surmised that the Kingdom of 
Heaven and the Christian Church are the same thing, 
and that this thing is not an association outside 
of society, but a reorganization of Society itself, on 
those very principles of Love to God and Love to 
Man, which Jesus Christ realized in his own daily 
life, than we perceive the Day of Judgment for soci- 
ety is come, and all the words of Christ are so many 
trumpets of doom. For before the judgment-seat of 
his sayings, how do our governments, our trades, our 
etiquettes, even our_ benevolent institutions and 
churches look? What church in Christendom, that 
numbers among its members a pauper or a negro, 
may stand the thunder of that one word, ‘ Inasmuch 
as ye have not done it to the least of these'little ones, 
ye have not done it unto Me;’ and yet the church of 
Christ, the Kingdom of Heaven, has not come upon 
earth, according to our daily prayer, unless not only 
every church, but every trade, every form of social 
intercourse, every institution political or other, can 
abide this test. * * * * * 

“One would think from the tone of conservatives, 
that Jesus accepted the society around him, as an 
adequate framework for individual development into 
beauty and life, instead of calling his disciples ‘ out 
of the world.’ We maintain, on the other hand, 
that Christ desired to reorganize society, and went to 
a depth of principle and a magnificence of plan for 
this end, which has never been appreciated, except 
here and there, by an individual, still less been car- 
ried out.: * vd . s # 

“There ave men and women, who have dared to 
say to one another; Why not have our daily life or- 
ganized on Christ’s own idea? Why not begin to 
move the mountain of custom and convention ? Per- 
haps Jesus’ method of thought and life is the Savior 
—is Christianity! For each man to think and live 
on this method is perhaps the Second Coming of 
Christ ;—to do unto the little ones as we would do 
unto him, would be perhaps the reign of ‘the Saints : 
the Kingdom of Heaven. We have hitherto heard 
of Christ, by the hearing of the ear; now let us see 
him, let us be him, and see what will come of that. 
Let us communicate with each other, and live. * * 

“There have been some plans and experiments of 
Community attempted in this country, which, like 
those elsewhere, are interesting chiefly as indicatin 
paths in which we should not go. Some have faile 
because their philosophy of human nature was inad- 
equate, and their establishments did not regard man 
as he is, with all the elements of devil and angel 
within his actual constitution. Brisbane has made 
a plan worthy of study in some of its features, but 
erring in the same manner. He does not go down 
into a sufficient spiritual depth, to lay foundations 
which may support his superstructure. Our imag- 
ination before we reflect, no less than our reason 
after reflection, rebels against this attempt to circum- 
vent moral freedom, and imprison it in his Pha- 
lanx. * * * * * * * * 


“The church of Chyist’s Idea, world-embracing, - 


can be founded on nothing short of faith in the uni- 
versal man, as he comes out of the hands of the 
Creator, with no law over his liberty, but the Eter- 
nal Ideas that lie at the foundation ot his Being. 
Are you aman? This is the only question that is 
to be asked of a member of human society. And 
the enounced laws of that society should be an elas- 
tic medium of these Ideas; providing for their ever- 
lasting unfolding into new forms of influence, so that 
the man.of Time should be the growth of Eternity, 
consciously and manifestly. 

“To form such a society as this is a great problem, 
whose perfect solution will take all the ages of time; 
but let the Spirit of God move freely over the great 
deep of social existence, and a creative light will 
come at His word; and after that long even- 
ing in which we are living, the morning of the first 
day shall dawn on a Christian society.” 


Thus, according to this writer, Brook Farm, in its 
inception, was an effort to establish the kingdom of 
Ged on earth; that kingdom in which “ the will of 
God shall be done as it is done in Heaven ;” a higher 
state than that of the apostolic church; worthy even 
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to be called the Second Coming of Christ, and the 
beginning of the day of judgment! A high religious 
aim, surely! and much like that pro by the O. 
C., the Shakers and other successful Communities 
that have the reputation of being fanatical. 


We can not find much information about Mr. 
Peabody ; but he was evidently in sympathy with the 
“newness” out of which Brook Farm issued; and 
probably his essay represents substantiallygthe ideas 
that passed between Dr. Channing and the founders 
of the Community. At all events it was published 
under the sanction of Margaret Fuller, the editress 
of the Dial; and she, according to Emerson, was 
one of the regular Brook Farmers. The reader will 
notice that it criticises and repudiates Fourierism, 
which was then just beginning to be heard of. 
(Brisbane’s “ Social Destiny of Man” was published 
in 1840.) 

In the next number of the Dial (Jan. 1842), Mr. 
Peabody fulfills his promise of information about 
Brook Farm, in an article entitled, “Plan of the West 
Roxbury Community.” Some extracts will give an 
idea of the first “ tottering steps” of the infant enter- 
prise: 

THe ORIGINAL CoNSTITUTION oF Brook Farm. 

{From The Dial, Jan., 1842.] 

“Tn the last number of the Dial, were some re- 
marks, under the perhaps ambitious title, of ‘A 
Glimpse of Christ’s Idea of Society ;’ in a note to 
which, it was intimated, that in this number, would 
be given an account of an attempt to realize in some 
degree this great Ideal, by a little company in the 
midst of us, as yet without name or visible existence. 
The attempt is made on a very small scale. A few 
individuals, who, unknown to each other, under 
different disciplines. of life, reacting from different 
soeial evils, but aiming at the same object,—of being 
wholly true to their natures as men and women; 
have been made acquainted with one another, and 
have determined to become the Faculty of the 
Embryo University. 

“In order to live a religious, and moral life worthy 
the name, they feel it is necessary to come out in 
some degree from the world, and to form themselves 
into a community of property,so far as to exclude 
competition and the ordinary rules of trade ;—while 


they reserve sufficient private property, or the means | 8! 


of obtaining it, for all purposes of independence, and 
isolation at will. They have bought a farm, in 
order to make agriculture the basis of their life, it 
being the most direct and simple in relation to 
nature. . 

“A true life, although it aims beyond the highest 
star, is redolent of the healthy earth. The perfume 
of clover lingers about it. The lowing of cattle is 
the natural bass to the melody of human voices. 
[The old farming hobby of the socialisits.] * * * 

“The plan of the Community, as an economy, is 
in brief this: for all who have property to take 
stock, and receive a fixed interest thereon; then 
to keep house or board in commons, as they shall 
severally desire, at the cost of provisions purchased 
at wholesale, or raised on the farm; and for all to 
labor in community, and be paid at a certain rate 
an hour, choosing their own number of hours, and 
their own kind of work. With the results of this 
labor, and their interest, they are to pay their board, 
and also purchase whatever else they require at cost, 
at the warehouses of the Community, which are to 
be filled by the Community as such. To perfect this 
economy, in the course of time they must have all 
trades, and all modes of business carried on among 
themselves, from the lowest mechanical trade, which 
contributes to the health and comfort of life, to the 
finest art which adorns it with food or drapery for 
the mind. 

“All labor, whether bodily or intellectual, is to be 
paid at the same rate of wages; on the principle 
that as the labor becomes merely bodily, it is a great- 
er sacrifice to the individual laborer, to give his time 
to it; because time is desirable for the cultiva- 
tion of the intellect, in exact proportion to ignorance. 
Besides, intellectual labor involves in itself higher 
pleasures, and is more its own reward, than bodily 
labor. * * * * * * * * 

“After becoming members of this Community, none 
will be engaged merely in bodily labor. The hours 
of labor for the Association will be limited by a gen- 
eral law, and can be curtailed at the will of the indi- 
vidual still more; and means will be given to all for 
intellectual improvement and for 1 intercourse, 
calculated to refine and expand. The hours redeemed 
from labor by community, will not be reapplied to 
the acquisition of wealth, but to the production of 
intellectual goods. This Community aims to be rich, 
not in the metallic representative of wealth, but in the 
wealth itself, which money should represent ; namely, 
_LEISURE TO LIVE IN ALL THE FAOQULTIES OF THE 
souL, Asa Community, it will traffic with the world 


can be domesticated in the families, and enter into 
the common life with their own children. In the 
end, it hopes to be enabled to provide—not only all 
the necessaries, but all the elegances desirable for 
bodily and for spiritual health: books, apparatus, col- 
lections for science, works of art, means of beaytiful 
amusement. These things are to be common to all; 
and thus that object, which alone gilds and refines 
the passion for individual accumulation, will no 
longer exist for desire, and whenever the sordid 
passion appears, it will be seen in its naked selfish- 
ness, In its ultimate success, the Community will re- 
alize all the ends which selfishness seeks, but in- 
volved in spiritual blessings, which only greatness 
of soul can aspire after. 


“And the requisitions on the individuals, it is be- 
lieved, will make this the order forever. The spirit- 
ual good will always be the condition of the tempo- 
ral. Every one must labor for the Community in a 
reasonable degree, or not taste its benefits. The 
principles of the organization therefore, and not its 
probable results in future time, will determine its 
members. These principles are co-operation in social 
matters, instead of competition or balance of interests ; 
and individual self-unfolding, in the faith that the 
whole soul of humanity is in each man and woman. 
The former is the application of the love of man; 
the latter of the love of God, to life. Whoever is 
satisfied with society as it is; whose sense of justice 
is not wounded by its common action, institutions, 
spirit of commerce, kas no business with this Com- 
munity ; neither has any one who is willing to have 
other men (needing more time for intellectual culti- 
vation than himself) give;{theirs: best‘thours and 
strength to bodily labor, to secure himself immunity 
therefrom. And whoever doesnot measure what 
society owes to its members of cherishing and instruc- 
tion, by the needs of the individuals that compose 
it, has no lot in this new society. Whoever is willing 
to receive from his fellow;men that for which he 
gives no equivalent, will stay away from its precincts 
forever. , 

“ But whoever shall surrender himself to its prin- 
ciples, shall find that its yoke is easy and its burden 
light. Everything can be said of it, in a degree, 
which Christ said of his kingdom, and therefore it is 
believed that in some measure it does embody his 
Idea. For its gate of entrance is strait and nar- 
row. It is literally a pearl hidden in ‘a fild. Those 
only who are willing to lose their life for its sake 
shall find it. Its voice is that which sent the youn 
man sorrowing away. ‘Go sell all thy goods an 
ive to the poor,and then comie and follow me.’ 
‘Seek first the Kingdom of Heaven and its righteous- 
ness, and all other things shall be added to you.’ 


7 * * * * * 

“There may be some persons at a distance, who 
will ask, to what degree has this Communityfgone 
into operation? We can not answer{this with pre- 
cision, butgwe have a right to say that’ it has pur- 
chased the farm which some of its members culti- 
vated for a year with success, by way of trying their 
love and skill for agricultural labor ;—that in the 
only house they are as yet rich enough to own, is 
collected a large family, including several boarding 
scholars, and that all work and study together. They 
seem to be glad to know of all who desire to join 
them in the spirit, that at any moment, when they 
are able to enlarge their habitations, they may call 
together those that belong to them.” 

Thus far it is evident that Brook Farm was not 
a Fourier formation at all. Whether the beginnings 
of the excitement about Fourierism may not have 
reached and secretly affected Dr. Channing and the 
Transcendentalists, we can not say. Brisbane’s first 
publication and Dr. Channing’s first suggestion of a 
Community (according to Emerson) took place in 
the same year—1840. But Brook Farm, as reported 
by Peabody, up to January 1842 had nothing to do 
with Fourierism, but was an original Yankee attempt 
to embody Christianity as understood by Unitarians 
and Transcendentalists ; having a constitution (writ- 
ten or unwritten) invented perhaps by Ripley, orsug- 
gested by the collective wisdom of the associates. 
Without any great scientific theory worked out, it 
started, as we did at Putney, with the purpose of 
feeling its way along toward co-operation, by the 
light of experience and common sense; beginning 
cautiously, as was proper, with the general plan of 
joint stock ; but calling itself a Community, and evi- 
dently bewitched with the idea which is the essential 
charm of all Socialisms, that it is possible to combine 
many families into one great home. Moreover thus 
far there was no “ advertising for a wife,” no gather- 
ing by public proclamation. The two conditions of 
success which we named sometimeago as primary,viz., 
religious principle and previous acquaintance, were 





at large, in the products of ?Agricultural labor ; and 
it will sell education to as many young persons as 


apparently secured. The nucleus was small in num- 
ber, and well knit together by mutual acquaintance 





and spiritual sympathy. In all this, Brook Farm was 
the opposite of New Harmony. 

It is useless to speculate much on what might 
have been, if things had been different; but we are 
tempted in this case to conjecture that Brook Farm 
might have been a permanent success, if it had kept 
clear of the worldliness of Fourierism on the one 
hand, and the disheartenings of its grinning friends 
on the other; and had had self-reliance enough to 
have followed its own original instincts and lived its 
own life. But then there would have been no 
Fourier Revival, and no transmigration. So doubt- 
less the best thing was done for the whole. 


REVIVALS AND SOCIALISMS. 

In connection with the history of Socialist experi- 
ments which is progressing in our pages, the follow- 
ing extracts from a letter published in Dixon’s Spir- 
itual Wives, may be interesting to the theoretical 
reader : 

Oneida C., March, 1867. 
W. Herwortu Dixon: 

* * * * “Tt is evident that Revivals breed 
social revolutions. All the social irregularities 
reported in the papers which I sent you, followed 
in the train of revivals; and, so far as I know, all 
revivals have developed tendencies to such irreg- 
ularities. The philosophy of the matter seems to 
be this: Revivals are theocratic in their very na- 
ture ; they introduce God into human affairs ; 
the power that is supposed to be present in them 
is equivalent to inspiration andthe power of mir- 
acles—that is to say, it is the actual Deity. In 
the conservative theory of Revivals, this power is 
restricted to the conversion of souls; but in 
actual experience it goes, or tends to go, into all 
the affairs of life. Revival preachers and Re- 
vival converts are necessarily in the incipient 
stage of a theocratic revolution; they have in 
their experience the beginning of a life under 
the Higher law; and if they stop at internal 
religious changes, it is because the influence that 
converted them is suppressed. 

“ And the theocratic tendency, if it goes be- 
yond religion, naturally runs first into some 
form of Socialism. Religious love is very near 
neighbor to sexual love, and they always get 
mixed in the intimacies and social excitements 
of Revivals. The next thing a man wants, after 
he has found the salvation of his soul, is to find 
his Eve and his Paradise. Hence these wild ex- 
periments and terrible disasters. 

“ From these facts and principles, a oppo- 
site conclusions may be drawn by different per- 
sons. A worldly-wise man may say, they 
show that Revivals are damnable delusions, 
leading to immorality and disorganization of 
society. I should say, they show that Revivals, 
because they are divine, require for their com- 
plement a divine organization of society, which 
all who love Revivals and the good of mankind, 
should fearlessly seek to discover and inaugu- 
rate. 

“One of the most interesting chapters in your 
New America is that in which you give Elder 
Frederick’s view of Revivals as breeders of 
Shaker Societies. You say :— 

“¢The Shakers look upon a Revival as a 
spiritual cycle—the end of an epoch—the birth 
of anew society. Only in the fervor of a Re- 
vival, says Elder Frederick, can the elect be 
drawn to God :—that is to say, in Gentile phrase, 
drawn into a Shaker settlement. Mount Leba- 
non sprang from a Revival; Enfield sprang 
from a Revival; in fact, the Shakers declare 
that every large Revival, being the accomplish- 
ment of a spiritual cycle, must end in the foun- 
dation of a fresh Shaker union.’ 

“This is undoubtedly a true the 
genesis of Shakerism. ’ But 
the Shakers must not flatter themselves that 
their societies are the only births that come of 
Revivals. Mormonism, doubtless, came out of 
the same fertile soil. Joe Smith began his ca- 
reer in Central New York, among a — 


account of 
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that was fermenting with the hope of the Mil- 
lennium, and at a time when the great National 
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Revival was going forth in its strength. The 
order of things in this birth, as in all others 
was, first, Religion; then, Socialism: Revivals 
and conversions of souls leading the way to 
Spiritual Wifehood, and finally to Polygamy. 
The completion of the sequence in this case, 
seems to have taken two generations of leaders ; 
Joe Smith laid the religious foundations, and 
Brigham Young has perfected the polygamy. 
“The underlying principle here, as every- 
where, is that which I stated at first :—Revi- 
vals are in their nature theocratic; and a theocra- 
cy has an inexpugnable tendency to enter the 
domain of society and revolutionize the rela- 
tions of man and wife. The resulting new 
forms of society will differ as the civilization 
and inspiration of the revolutionists differ. 
“The dominant peculiarity of the Shakers, 
which determined their style of Socialism, was, 
in my opinion, the Leadership of Woman. Man 
of himself,, would never have invented Shaker- 
ism, and it would have been very difficult to 
have made him a medium of inspiration for the 
development of such a system. It is not in his 
line. But it is exactly adapted to the proclivi- 
ties of women in a state of independence or as- 
cendancy oversman. Love between the sexes 
has two stages; the courting stage and the wed- 
ded stage. Women are fond of the first stage. 
Men are fond of the second. Women like to 
talk about love; but men want the love itself. 


“The course of things may be re-stated thus: 
Revivals lead to religious love; religious love 
leads to sexual love: the converts, finding them- 
selves in theocratic liberty, begin to look about 
for their mates and their paradise. Here begins 
divergence. If women have the lead, the fem- 
inine idea that ordinary wedded love is carnal 
and unholy, rises and becomes a ruling principle. 
Mating on the spiritual plan, with all the heights 
and depths of sentimental love, becomes the 
order of the day. Then, if a prudent Mother 
Ann is at the head of affairs, the sexes are fenced 
off from each other, and carry on their Platonic 
intercourse through the grating. On the other 
hand, if the leaders are men, the theocratic im- 
pulse takes the opposite direction, and polygamy 
in some form is the result. Thus Mormonism 
is the masculine form, as Shakerism is the fem- 
inine form, of the morbid products of Revivals. 

“Our Oneida Socialism, too, is a masculine 
product of the great Revival. I might take 
you behind the scenes and show you the genesis 
of Bible Communism. I shall not be likely to 
find a more catholic confessor. But the task is 
too egotistical for me at present. * * * 


“Tt is notable that all the Socialisms that have’ 


sprung from Revivals have prospered. They 
are utterly opposed to each other ; some of them 
must be false and bad; yet they all make the 
wilderness blossom around them like the rose. 
The scientific associations, one and all, go to 
wreck; but the religious Socialisms flourish as 
though the smile of Providence were upon 
them. What is the meaning of this? I inter- 
pret it thus: However false and mutually repug- 
nant the religious Socialisms may be in their 
details, they are all based onthe theocratic prin- 
ciple—they all recognize the right of religious 
inspiration to shape society and dictate the form 
of family life. In this, Mormons, Shakers, and 
Bible Communists agree. I believe this to be a 
true principle, and one thatis dear to the heav- 
ens. For the sake of this principle, it seems 
to me that the invisible government has favored 
even Popery and Mohammedanism; and I ex- 
pect that this principle and not Republicanism 
(the mere power of human Law), will at last 
triumph in some form, here and throughout the 
world. J. H. Noyes.” 


WE have to record the rather sudden death of one 
of our members, Mr. James A. Conant. He wasa 
native of Northern Vermont, but removed to Iowa 
in 1854, from whence he came here with his family 
in 1856. His disease was the liver complaint, and 
at last acute indigestion. His character was remark- 


able for strength—rough honesty and good common!. 





sense. With nerves of iron and stalwart arm, he 
was untiring in his service to the Community, labor- 
ing early and late, as a man would work for himself, 
only better than that. He managed our farm for 
several years. When he was first taken down he 
said he “ saw no place in Hades thet he wanted to 
go to,” but as he descended he took another view, and 
a few minutes before he died, hearing our seven 
o’clock bell, he said he-“ wished the bell would ring 
for him.” Persons in the Community who have 
seen Prof. Finney, say that Mr. Conant bore a striking 
resemblance to him in head and face. His age was 
fifty-nine. 


COMMUNITY JOURNAL. 
[For the week ending Jan. 16.] 
ONEIDA. 

—The doctrine of a late Home-Talk, that the hu- 
man being, if it were allowed a natural, unobstructed 
development, would become religious somewhere 
between the ages of twelve and twenty, led us to 
inquire in one of our meetings what the general 
experience of those present would indicate as to that. 
How many felt the instinct waken in their hearts at 
that time? About eighty persons testified that they 
were subject to special religious impressions during 
the period. With some it did not result in anything 
very satisfactory, but with others it resulted in a 
glorious revelation of God’s love and presence. The 
nascent instinct was choked in many cases by shame. 
The confession would bring ridicule. How to brave 
your companions was the difficulty. The Commu- 
nity will see that this obstruction is removed if pos- 
sible. Our principle of the ascending fellowship 
will be a help. If the young find their best society 
with those older, they will be encouraged instead of 
ashamed to seek God. The truth is that in common 
conditions the social instinct which marks the third 
period of human growth, has no true natural devel- 
opment. It is only where the principle of the as- 
cending fellowship controls, and the children are not 
educated in shame, that between the sexes attrac- 
tion can have a healthy growth. 

—Our semi-weekly lectures at 7 o’clock continue. 
Last night Mr. Alfred Barron made an interesting 
theme of Pheenicia and the Pheenicians. The Phe- 
nicians were the Canaanites of the Old Testa- 
ment, and the Carthaginians of later history. They 
inhabited a Shelf of land about two hundred miles 
long, and twelve wide on the east shore of the Med- 
iterranean, between that sea and Palestine. Tyre and 
Sidon were their chief cities. They led the world 
in navigation, and Carthage was one of their colo- 
nies. Their language was Hebrew, or very much like 
it. The few specimens of it extant are deciphered by 
Hebrew. They were not exterminated by the chil- 
dren of Israel, but were by the Roinans, the Punic 
wars making an end of them. There is not a trace 
of them on the earth now, only as we conceive of 
their blood as mixed with the Spanish, and that of 
other nations whose shores they anciently colonized. 

—Although according to last week’s financial re- 
port the women of the O. C. average six hours and 
forty minutes of work, it is not monotonous toil, but 
is all the more effective for being varied. To show 
this, let us look into the spooling-room. It is half- 
past seven A. M. One after another, the women 
and girls come in and-take their places at the 
machines, while one throws on the belt and starts 
the “winder.” There are nine. They will let us 
ask questions, I know, so we will begin with the 
petit young lady at the winder. 

“ Do you work here all day, Mary P.? It must be 
tedious standing so long.” 

Mary P.-—“O,no. At ten o’clock, I sit down at one 
of the spooling machines, where I work till twelve. 
In the afternoon I study, sew or recreate until sup- 
per time, when I wait on one of the tables for fifteen 
or twenty minutes.” 

You see her lot is not a hard one. Now let us 
pass on to the spoolers, two of whom you observe 
sit ovs-a-vis at each of the small tables fronting the 
west windows. Alice, that tall girl in black, is first 
in order. 

“ How long do you work here, Alice?” 

ce, —“* Till noon.” ‘ 





“Do you have any other employment?” 

Alice.—Yes, I help in the dining-room after din- 
ner for an hour and a half.” 

“ And you, Annie, what do you do?” 

Annie.—I spool till noon. In the afternoon I 
go to school till four.” ; ‘ 

“Tirzah, how long do you work here?” 

Tirzah.—‘ Till half-past nine.” 

“ Does the machine then lie idle?” 

Tirzah.— No, Mary V. takes it till noon.” 

“What do you go about when you leave here?” 

Tirzah—“I help H. H. 8. prepare ‘ copy’ for the 
CrecuLar, read proofs, or do what I please.” 

“ What are your occupations, Charlotte ?” 

Charlotte —“1I spool till noon, when I wait on 
table for a short time. After supper I assist. in the 
dining-room for an hour. As I help Mrs, C. take 
charge of the women’s clothing department, I am 
liable to be called on at almost any moment to run 
and get something for some one.” 

““ What do you do, Mary B.?” 

Mary B.—“ My work is the same as Alice’s.” 

“ And you, Harriet?” 

Harriet—“1 am here till ten, when Portia comes, 
and I go and make two beds. In the afternoon I 
work here from one till four.” 

“Do you stay here all the forenoon, Consuelo ?” 

Consuelo.— No, only till nine, when Miss N. takes 
the machine for an hour, giving place to Mary P. 
at ten. When I leave here, I have the CrrcuLaRr 
letters to look after; new subscribers’ names to put 
in the book, &c., or I print the ‘ wrappers’ for the 
papers. I usually come here again in the afternoon 
and work an hour or two.” 

“You must work here longer, Georgia, because 
you take more or less care_of the business ?” 

Georgia.—“ Yes, I am here till two or three o’cluck, 
but I have no other regular work besides.” 

Mrs. J., who does the labelling, is engaged in the 
business four or five hours aday. The workers at 
the winder are constantly changing, some staying 
not more than half an hour; and in the afternoon, you 
will find a different set of girls at the spoolers, who 
have been otherwise employed during the forenoon. 
Mrs. H. C. N., who is the superintendent of this de- 
partment of the O. C. silk-works, finds enough to 
occupy her mind and fingers from half-past seven 
A. M. till four P.M. She has the quarterly inven- 
tories to make out, the silk to size and sort, and a 
thousand things to look after. 


—The chemical lecture to-day (Jan. 3) was about 
carbon, and its compounds—a very great subject, the 
lecturer said, and he could only touch upon it briefly 
now. Carbon is found in all vegetable and animal 
tissue except the bones and the teeth. It exists in 
@ pure state in the diamond, which is the hardest of 
known substances. A diamond point never dulls by 
cutting glass; and of late years opaque diamond is 
used in polishing granite columns for building pur- 
poses. The variegated polished columns fronting 
the entrance to the Art Building in New Haven, the 
lecturer said were polished by diamond in Aberdeen, 
Scotland. He showed how carbon, oxygen and hydro- 
gen produce carbonic acid ; and after producing some 
of this acid by pouring diluted sulphuric acid upon 
pieces of white marble, he afterward changed it 
back again to marble-dust, by mixing the acid gas 
thus procured, with clear lime-water. The burning 
of a candle also evolved carbonic acid, which was 
shown to be the same as the other by its resulting 
in marble-dust when mixed with lime-water. Our 
breath, too, was shown to be charged with carbonic 
acid by the same experiment. This gas is heavier 
than common air; and though evolved by the burn 
ing of a candle, if collected and poured back upon 
the lighted candle, immediately puts it out. It is 
also an extinguisher of life, as has been shown by 
its effect on persons who have inhaled it from burn- 
ing charcoal in a close room, or from wells, vats, &c. 
Carbonic oxyde is an inflammable gas, lighter than 
common air, which you may’ see burning with a 
blue flame on the top of a fresh coal fire. It is 
manufactured by heating a mixture of sulphuric and 
oxalic acids. Heavy carburetted hydrogen, or 
olefiant gas, such as is- usually manufactured from 
coal and used for lighting cities, is made from heat- 
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ing a mixture of alcohol and sulphuric acid. Wine 
that is decidedly red,simply by straining it through 
pulverized charcoal, becomes aimost colorless and 
inodorous. 


—The subject of the chemical lecture to-day ( Jan. 
10) was the analyses of inorganic substances, show- 
ing among other things the various processes by 
which poisons and adulterations are detected. Some 
one handed in for anulysis a package of “ butter 
powder,” which after a slight examination was pro- 
nounced to be alum. This powder is manufactured 
by the “ American Butter Powder Co,” who have 
their depot at 35 Courtland St., New York, and thou- 
sands of these little packages have been sold through- 
out the country for 50 cts. a package. The recipe 
says, “ Take one-half lb. of butter, one pint of milk, and 
a half-teaspoonful of the powder, warm them to 
blood heat, and five to ten minutes’ churning will 
produce one and a half pounds of good fresh butter.” 
To satisfy curiosity our dairyman also tried the 
experiment of making butter with this powder, fol- 
lowing faithfully the given recipe. After churning 
half an hour or more, the butter “came,” but it 
proved to be the precise quantity that was put into 
the mixture—the remainder being simply curdled 
milk, and no union between it and the butter had 
taken place. So much for this humbug. 


—Evening meeting —E. H. H—*1 have been es- 
pecially interested of late in seeking to have my 
heart in a loving, magnetic state toward God and 
my superiors, It seems to me that happiness con- 
sists in having an appetite for good things, com- 
mencing with God. There is no good thing that 
does not come from God. If we are unhappy, it is 
because we have got away from him, and have lost 
our relish for good things. When we are really 
convicted of our miserable condition, we realize that 
unless we can have God for our friend, we are 
wretched indeed. This conviction brings our hearts 
into a very humble state; we become broken-hearted 
and poor in spirit, and in this state God can dwell 
in us. We are, what is called converted, and we 
find ourselves in a new world of peace, joy and hap- 
piness. But just here, it seems to me, we must look 
out not to fall into a claiming spirit toward God. 
When we become wise enough to understand that 
God is our friend and that we are saved, we are apt 
to feel that we are all right, and rise out of the con- 
dition of being poor in spirit. I don’t think that 
God wants us to remain in a state of non-assurance 
of heart in regard to salvation. Paul eahorts us to 
exercise the heart in the belief fhat Christ has 
wrought out our salvation. But we must not think, 
because God is reconciled to us that we need not 
help ourselves. We must not expect to be always 
favored with special providences and special atten- 
tion, because we have received them once. I do not 
know but a claiming spirit sometimes takes posses- 
sion of our hearts toward God, just as it does toward 
persons when we are under the influence of exclusive, 
demanding love. Now, we ought not to get into 
that attitude toward God. A great deal of external 
unhappiness is doubtless caused by morbid hanker- 
ing for special attention. But because persons have 
at ‘times felt the special outpouring of God’s love, 
they should not push their claims for a constant 
manifestation of that favor. We should seek to re- 
turn to our first love—to the spirit of humility which 
claims nothing. 

“TI can see that here is a great lesson for us all to 
learn. As God carries on his affairs, he sometimes 
employs one and then another as his particular 
medium or vessel of inspiration, and it would be 
very wrong for us to get into a claiming spirit and 
feel miserable and unhappy because we are not 
employed by him, or in special communication with 
him all the time. 

“These reflections make me desire to wash my 
hands of all claims on God or persons. I want to 
stand in an attitude which is content with the hope 
of salvation and the common advantages and bless- 
ings which God has bestowed. If we do not get 
happiness enough ir this way, it is because our 
appetites are out of order, and we are straitened in 
ourselves. If we wish to be happy we must not 





own or claim anything, but accept every thing as a 
gift from God.” : 


WILLOW-PLACE, 


One of the Baptist brothers says that his sect 
have come to regard a single dip-as insufficient to 
test their faith during this mild weather, so divers 
schemes have been proposed for restoring to the 
ordinance its original purity, as a self-denying, crucial 
rite. One zealous brother proposed a sort of well- 
sweep, having instead of the bucket a platform on 
which the candidate for immersion should take his 
stand and be lowered very slowly into the water, 
and then after a proper interval by the watch 
be as slowly raised again. If while rising, a muscle 
‘was observed to contract, or the features to betray 
the slightest emotion, he: was to be treated with a 
second dip like the first. While the execution of 
this scheme is delayed on account of press of busi- 
ness, or other reasons, another plan has been adopted 
which is more in accordance with the spirit of the 
sect, inasmuch as it cultivates more positive self-con- 
trol, Each individual taking a plunge, must appear 
at the surface smiling. We do not find this to bea 
very easy matter. A counterfeit is readily detected 
by the quick relapse of the features into an expres- 
sion of seyere earnestness. One brother laughed so 
frightfully we thought we heard the cry of some one 
in agony. Another as he stepped to the font, put ona 
very happy expression, but on touching the water it 
vanished and he did not recover it till he reached 
the ladder. 

WALLINGFORD, 

—Evening meeting —G. W: N.—lt is a good time 
for us now at the beginning of the year, to make up 
our minds to cultivate the coming year, the art of 
talking with God. I feel very much like it myself. 
It seems more and more practicable and desirable 
every way, to live with God, and talk with him. I 
believe we have made some progress the last year 
in acquaintance with God, and in the knowledge of 
the way to communicate with him and to hear his 
voice; and there is every thing to encourage us to 
persevere in that direction. The distinction between 
the two worlds is all the time growing more and 
more vivid to me. In one world we feel influences, 
inducements, and attractions, that are external—that 
address the sight ; and we may be awake to that and 
asleep to the other. Or we can be asleep to that 
world, and awake to another, in which the influences 
and inducements come from a far deeper source; 
that is, the world which we enter when we confess 
Christ in us. The distinction between the two 
worlds, and the fact that the interior is far the most 
important, is all the time pressing upon our life, and 
it becomes easy and natural for us to withdraw to 
the inner sphere and get our comfort from there. 
There we find strength to come down upon the out- 
side world. In seeking fellowship in our hearts with 
the unseen life, we feel that we are imbued witha 
power that makes us masters of our circumstances. 
The doctrine I understand that we have been 
encouraged to practice for the past year, is to go out 
and do what we have to do, and then gohome. The 
two things are compatible with each other; in fact 
we are not fit to go out and do business, unless we 
do go home. I am interested, too, in the fact that 
this is a growing thing; that what was a small seed 
grows by practice, and a year makes some difference. 
I don’t know why we should not consider that this 
isa commencement of a true spiritualism, that is 
going to supersede false spiritualism. False spirit- 
ualism has had a long run, but there is a true 
medium, and a true clairvoyance. 

—~Second Evening —G. W. N.—I had my attention 
arrested by the saying of Paul, “If the Spirit of him 
that raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in you, he 
that raised up Christ from the dead shall also quicken 
your mortal bodies by his Spirit that dwelleth in 
you.” The truth of that seems to me to be almost 
self-evident—that the Spirit of God takes effect on 
the body as well as on the soul. And if Christ 
dwells in us, if the Spirit of him that raised up Christ 
dwells in us,then we may look for its quickening 
power in our bodies as well as our souls. It takes 
effect first in saving us from sin. Its effect on the 


body is disclosed in the next verse, “ We are debtors 





not to the flesh, to live after the flesh.” The first 
inference Paul draws, is not that the Spirit of God 
helps our bodies for the sake of our own pleasure, 
but the first object is to set us free from bondage to 
the flesh. I think if we watch our bodily experience 
with that in view, and not merely with reference to 
our comfort, we shall find that the Spirit of God does 
quicken our bodies,and make us free to follow the 
Spirit. It gives us power to follow inspiration, and 
draws us above the bondage of mere circumstances. 


SCRAPS FROM LETTERS. 


[We have many letters expressive of interest in 
the CrrcuLtar. The Home-Talks particularly bring 
responses every week, and the series on Socialisms is 
often mentioned by correspondents. We make room 
for a few extracts :] 

“—. WN. Y., Dec. 27, 1868.—The Home-Talks 
have been a great help to me, especially the one 
“God on Both Sides.” Yes, God is ruling in the 
evil as well as in the good, for the best good of all. 
I find Mr. Noyes’s words verified in my own experi- 
ence. God has always given me trouble enough to 
grind the puff out of me, so that I find rest and 
heaven only in true poverty of spirit. 8. B.A. D.” 

“____ Mo., Dec. 27, 1868.—Almost every week I 
look at the little announcement in the CrcuLarR, 
“Members are admitted to the O. C. and branches 
after sufficient acquaintance,” &c., and I wonder to 
myself what we can do or what we can say to insure 
“ confidence.” Then I think if we could only do our 
hearts up as one does a photograph and send them to 
be read. But as this seems rather inexpedient, will 
you help us by suggesting something else? We do 
not wish to flee to you to escape the trials and vexa- 
tions that are in the world around us; I never felt 
better able to endure them than I do at this moment. 
You have taught us faith in God and we have come 
to know that he can remove mountains and smooth 
the rough ways of his children everywhere. I am 
realizing this truth more and more every day. 

8. M. H.” 

«___ T., Jan. 10, 1869.—The CrrcvuLar comes 
regularly to me here, and seems like a “letter from 
the Community ” full of good things. The Home- 
Talks are unfailingly interesting and full of food for 
heart and mind; the articles from the Muck-Heap 


have enlisted my attention to the history of Com-’ 


munistic movements; and in this last number I have 
been especially interested, as it takes up the history 
of Brook Farm. About that experiment there 
hovers a literary halo not belonging to the others. 
I read Hawthorne’s “Blithedale Romance” years 
ago, and ever since have felt the magical influence 
of his genius in connection with the history of that 
literary holiday of Brook Farm. I am also much 
interested in the articles on Stirpiculture, a matter 
which seems in one form or another to be the topic 
of the day with you. And those two portraits of 
F. M. L. and 8. R. L. are, it seems to me, inimitably 
perfect as word-painting. I like this artistic charac- 
ter painting. It stands out with as much objective 
clearness and solidity as statuary to my mind, illus- 
trating finely, I think, the idea that spirit is after all 
more substantial than matter. You will think I 
have been very talkative if I say much more, so I 
shall not expatiate further on the CrrcuLarR, which 
provokes expression of one’s mind. H. A. W.” 


“__ Mich., Jan. 3, 1869.—My thoughts have 
been upon Oneida and the Community every day, 
and I might say every hour, since my visit. Why 
is this, you may ask. It is not because the grounds 
are any more neatly laid out, or the buildings any 
better finished than others I have seen, but Iam 
inclined to think that God dwells with you by his 
Spirit; and where the Spirit of the Lord is, every 
thing is lovely. But you may say the Lord‘is every- 
where present. So he is; we have his presence daily. 
I thought years ago when reading your publica- 
tions, that I should like to tell my religious experi- 
ence and talk with you on the subject of religion 
generally ; but when I was there I could not talk. 
Your Community seemed to be so much more 4& 
reality than I expected, that talking was out of the 
question. There are many things in the CrrcvLaR, 
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which are interesting: the Oneida Journal, the Old 
Log-Hut, the Smith Story, &c., &. We have a 
Bible-class every Sunday afternoon at four o'clock. 
Our children, two boarders, and one neighbor take 
part in it. We commenced at the first chapter of 
Romans; had quite a discussion over the seventh 
chapter, as some. of our number believe that it was 
Paul’s Christian experience ; but it is very plain to 
me that the first husband, which is the law, must die 
before we can be married to another. ~~ J. P. F.” 


{™ We wish to obtain a periodical called “ THE 
PRESENT,” published by Wm. H. Channing, in 1843 
~4, Any one having a complete file of this publica- 
tion, will confer a favor by giving us an opportunity 
to buy or borrow it. Address the CrrcuLaR, Oneida 
Community. 


CURSORY, NOTES ON ARABIAN HISTORY. 


RABIA, in the early centuries a refuge for the 

persecuted from the countries adjacent. Arabs 
very hospitable, but very vindictive. Their tribes 
frequently at war-with one another. They plume 
themselves upon their expertness in arms—upon 
their horsemanship (their horses being unrivaled for 
temper, fleetness and endurance), and upon their 
eloquence and hospitality. 

Though plunderers abroad, they are strictly hon- 
est in the camp, every thing there being left open. 

Never have been fully subdued, though invaded 
by both an Alexander and a Cesar. 

Their language one of the most ancient, as well as 
copious and elegant. 

Much given to poetical composition, in which they 
excel. 

Gross idolaters before the time of Moahmmed; 
worshiping the hosts of heaven as representatives 
of the angels, &c., down to stocks and stones in- 
numerable. 

Awful practice among pagan Arabs of burying 
their daughters alive (in most cases). 

Many of them Christianized by the Jews who 
took refuge among them from the Romans. Not till 
Mohammed had attained to ease and independence 
by his alliance with the noble and rich widow 
Khadijah, did he entertain his great scheme. It was 
nearly twenty years after he first disclosed his mis- 
sion to his wife, before he began his conquests 
abroad. 5 

Mohammed so idolized by the Arabs, that they 
would even lick up his spittle, &. 

The Koran allowed by all to have been written 
with the utmost elegance and purity of style—to 
which Mohammed appealed for confirmation of his 
mission, deeming it a miracle, as he could neither 
read nor write. Great part of the Koran taken from 
the traditions of the Jews and Christians. 


When once within the territory of Mecca (it being 
held sacred), it is not lawful to attack an enemy, or 
even to hunt or fowl, or cut a branch from a tree. 

Four months in the year held sacred by all but 
two or three tribes, no waging of war the while, 
and no taking of private revenge. 

Friday is the Sabbath of the Arab. There are 
also two public festivals; one of them somewhat 
similar to the carnival in Europe. 

Women not allowed to worship with the men, 
being considered a distraction. 

Fatima, Mohammed’s only surviving child, and 
wife of Ali, was the ancestress of all the nobles of 
the Mohammedan world. R. 8. D. 


How Mark TWAIN was SoD In Newark.—The 
Newark Press contains the following exposition of 
what Mark Twain terms “ A Wicked Fraud,” perpe- 
trated on him during his recent lecturing visit to 
that city: 

It is seldom pleasant to tell on one’s self, but some- 
times it is a sort of relief toa man to make a sad 
confession. I wish to unburden my mind now, 
and yet I almost believe that I am moved to do it 
more because I long to bring censure upon another 
man than because I desire to pour balm upon my 
wounded heart. (I don’t know what balm is, but 
I believe it is the correct expression to use in this 
connection—never having seen any balm.) You 
may remember that I lectured in Newark lately for 


the young gentlemen of the Clayonian Society? I 
did, at any rate. During the afternoon of that day 
I was talking with one of the young gentlemen just 
referred to, and he said he had an uncle who, for 
some cause or other, seemed to have grown perma- 
nently bereft of all emotion. And with tears in his 
eyes this young man said: ; 

“Oh; if I could only see him laugh once more! 
Oh, if I could only see him weep!” 

I was'touched. I could never withstand distress. 
I said: 

“Bring him to my lecture. 
rou.” 

“Oh, if you could but do it! Ifyou could but do 
it, all our family would bless you forevermore—for 
he is very dear to us. Oh, my benefactor, can you 
make him laugh? can you bring soothing tears to 
those parched orbs ?” 

I was profoundly moved. I said: 

“My son, bring the old party around. I have got 
some jokes in that lecture that will make him laugh 
if there is any laugh in him—and if they miss fire I 
have got some others that’ll make him cry or kiil 
him, one or the other.” 

Then the young man blessed me, and wept on my 
neck, and blew his nose on my coat tail, and went after 
his uncle. He placed him in full view, in the second 
row of benches that night, and I began on him. * I 
tried him with mild jokes; then with severe ones ; 
I dosed him with bad jokes and riddled him with 
good ones; I fired old stale jokes into him, and 
peppered him fore and aft with red-hot new ones; 
I warmed up to my work, and asssulted him on the 
right and left, in front and behind; I fumed and 
sweated, and charged and routed, till I was hoarse 
and sick, and frantic and furious—but I never moved 
him once—I never started a smile or a tear! Never 
a ghost of a smile, and never a suspicion of moisture ! 
I was astounded. I closed the lecture at last with 
one despairing shriek—with one wild burst of humor 
—and hurled a joke of supernatural atrocity full at 
him. It never phased him! Then I sat down 
bewildered and exhausted. 

The president of the society came up and bathed 
my head with cold water, and said: 

“What. made you carry on so toward the last?” 

I said: “I was trying to make that confounded 
old fool laugh in the second row.” 

And he said: “ Well, you were wasting your 
time—because he is deaf and dumb, and as blind as 
a badger.” 

Now was that any way for that old man’s nephew 
to impose on a stranger and an orphan like me? I 
simply ask you, as a man and a brother, if that wus 
any way for him to do? Mark Twain. 


Tll start him for 


NEWS AND ITEMS. 

Tue next style of bonnet (say the papers) is to be 
a bead and two inches of ribbon, fastened with a 
hair-pin. 

A GRAND Colossal monument to the late President 
Lincoln, is to be erected at Florence. It will con- 
tain one hundred statues, and cost over two ;hundred 
thousand dollars. 


A PROPOSITION has been made, and in all proba- 
bility will be accepted, that all the European govern- 
ments who have signed the international currency 
convention shall also adopt international postage 
stamps. 

ORDERS have been sent from Europe to the Cal- 
ifornia silk-growers for all the eggs they can produce 
for years to come, at $4 per ounce, each ounce con- 
taining about 40,000 eggs. The California Legislature 
encourages this valuable interest by offering $250 for 
every 5,000 mulberry trees raised, and $300 for every 
100,000 silk-cocoons produced in good merchantable 
order. 

Tue latest advices from Japan represent the 
revolution as at an end, and the Milkado in undis- 
puted possession of supreme power. The Tycoon 
and followers had retired to his new province. 
Thus it is believed that a permanent peace is restored 
to the empire. 

Joun Stuart Mit said in a letter of Dec. 12, 
1869—“ Of all my recollections connected with the 
House of Commons, that of my having had the 
honor of being the first to make the claim of women 
to the suffrage a Parliamentary question is the most 
gratifying, as I believe it to have been the most im- 
portant public service that circumstances made it in 
my power to render.” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
E. F. B., Minn.—We never had any acquaint 





where he lives, 


ance with the person you mention, and do notykknow 


aunouncements : 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co.,N. Y., four 
miles from Oneida Depot. Number of members, 202. Land, 
589 acres. Business, Horticulture, Manufactures, and Printing 
the Circu.ar. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible Com. 
munism. 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of 0. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about 
one and one-fourth miles from 0.C. Number of members, 85. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of 0.C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
depot. Number of members, 40. Land, 228 acres. Business, 
Horticultu ec, Publishing, and Job Printing. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and branches are not “ Free Lovers” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Compiex 
MareisGz, and hold to freedom of love only within their own 
families, subject to free criticism and the rule of Male Conti- 
nence, : 

ADMISSIONS. 

Members are admitted to the 0. C. and branches after suffi 
cient acquaintance; but not on mere application or profession 
of sympathy. Whoever wishes to join must first secure con- 
fidence by deeds, The present accommodations of the Com- 
munities are crowded, and large accessions will be impossible 
till new Communities are formed. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y., of 
whom they may be purchased. Descriptive-list and price-list 
sent on application. 


WILLOW-PLACE FOUNDRY. 


All kinds of agricultural, machine, and light castings on 
nand or made to order. 


P. 0. address, Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE TWIST AND SEWING SILK. 
Machine Twist, of our own mannfacture (Willow-Place 
Works): also, various brands and descriptions of Sewing Silk, 


in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oncida Community, 
Oneida, N. Y. 





MOUNT TOM PRINTING-OFFICE, 


(WaLLincrorD C ITY), WALLINGFORD, Conn. 





Being refitted with new type and press, our establishment is 
now ready to receive orders for Cards, Circulars, Price-lists, 
Pamphlets, and the lighter kinds of Job Printing, Particular 
attention paid to Bronze work and Color Printing for Labels. 
Orders from abroad should be addressed to 

WALLINGFoRD Communiry, 
Wallingford, Conn. 





PICTURES, 


The following Photographic Views of the Oneida Community 
can be furnished on application: The Community Buildings, 
Buildings and Grounds, Rustic Summer-house and Group, and 
Bag-bee on the Lawn. Size of pictures, 8 inches by 10. Price, 
75 cents: Various Stereoscopic Views of the Buildings and 
Groupsand Grounds can be furnished at 40 cents each. Views, 
cart de visite size, 25 cents each, Any of the above will be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of the price named. Address, 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PUBLICATIONS. 


Hanp-Boox or tHe Onxerma Community; with a Sketch of its 
Founder, and an Outline of its Constitution and Doctrines. 
72 pp. octavo. Price, 85 cents for single copy; $8.50 per 
dozen. 


SaLvaTiIonN. FRoM Six, THE Exp or Curistian Fairn; an octavo 


pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cents per 
single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Tue Trarrer’s Guipg; & Manual of Instructions for Capturing 
Fur-bearing Animals; by8.NeWwhouse. Second edition; with 
new Narratives and Illustrations. 280 pp. 8vo. Price, bound 
in cloth, $1.50. . 


Mate Continence; o7 Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse. A 
Letter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50. cents 
per dozen. 


Back Votvumss or tHe “‘Ciacuar,” unbound. Price, $1.50 per 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail at $1.75, ; 
The above works are for sale at this office, 
Messrs. Tavsxer & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 


London, have our Haxp-Boox or tae Oxxma Communrry, and the 
Taarrer’s Guipg for sale, They will receive subscriptions for 





the Oecuar and orders for our publications, 


